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FOREWORD 


HE  Missionary  Heroes  Course  for  Boys  meets  a  real  need. 


X  It  is  a  series  of  missionary  programs  for  boys,  based  on  great 
biographies  which  every  boy  should  know.  Course  Number  One, 
now  available,  provides  programs  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
and  may  be  used  in  the  monthly  meetings  of  boys’  groups. 
Other  courses  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  for  subse¬ 
quent  years. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  leader  purchase  three  copies  of  each 
leaflet;  one  to  be  kept  for  reference  and  the  other  two  to  be 
cut  up  to  provide  each  boy  with  his  assigned  part.  In  order  to 
tie  together  the  life  incidents  as  they  are  presented  by  the  boys, 
the  leader  should  master  the  facts  outlined  in  the  biographical 
sketch  and  read  carefully  the  volume  upon  which  the  program 
is  based.  These  volumes  are  missionary  classics  and  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  worth-while  library  of  Christian  adventure. 

Boys  are  keenly  interested  in  stories  of  adventure  and 
achievement  and  it  is  hoped  that  participation  in  the  programs 
will  lead  many  of  the  lads  to  read  these  great  missionary  biog¬ 
raphies.  Attention  is  called  to  the  eleven  other  life-story  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  series  now  available  for  Course  Number  One,  and 
to  the  series  now  in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  year,  both  of 
which  are  listed  on  the  last  page.  The  books  upon  which  these 
programs  are  based  can  be  ordered  from  the  nearest  literature 
headquarters.  Portraits  of  these  missionary  heroes  will  also  be 
made  available  for  purchase. 

While  these  programs  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  boys’  organizations  of  all  types — i.e.,  Organized  Classes,  Boy 
Scouts,  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  Kappa  Sigma  Pi,  etc. — they 
were  especially  prepared  for  the  chapters  of  the  Royal  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  a  missionary  organization  for  teen  age  boys,  originating 
in  the  southland  and  recently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Baptist  Convention  by  the  Department  of  Missionary  Edu¬ 
cation.  We  commend  these  materials  to  all  lovers  of  boys. 


William  A.  Hill. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MEETING 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


Scripture  Lesson:  Isaiah  51:7-16,  beginning:  “Fear  ye  not 
the  reproach  of  men,  neither  bei  ye  afraid  of  their  revilings,” 
etc.  (See  page  152  of  “Uganda’s  White  Man  of  Work,”  by 
Sophia  Lyon  Fahs,  for  the  account  of  how  Mackay  read  this 
passage  at  prayers  at  the  time  when  the  Muslims  were 
maligning  him  to  King  Mutesa.) 

Prayer. 

Hymn:  “All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name”  (which  was 
sung  at  Mackay ’s  funeral  service). 

Introduction  to  Life  Story #  (based  upon  pages  1-35  of 
“Mackay  of  Uganda,’.’  by  Mary  Yule,  price  $1.35). 

Stanley’s  Letter  and  Mackay ’s  Decision  (pages  4-5,  29). 

Mackay ’s  Solemn  Charge  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(pages  30,  82-83). 

Mackay  Enters  Uganda’s  Capital  (pages  85-87). 

“The  White  Man  of  Work”— at  Work  (pages  93-94,  170- 
171). 

Slandered  by  the  Arabs  (pages  141-142,  144). 

The  First  Converts  are  Baptized  (pages  154-155,  157-158). 
The  Conversion  of  a  Uganda  Wizard  (pages  159-161). 
Mackay ’s  Final  Appeal  to  King  Mutesa  (pages  193-194). 
The  Converts  Tested  by  Martyrdom  (pages  214-218,  248). 
The  Murder  of  Bishop  Hannington  (pages  225-227). 

The  Printing  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (page  252). 

Mackay  Moves  to  Usambiro  (pages  256-258). 

Stanley  Visits  Mackay  (pages  263-266). 

Mackay ’s  Last  Illness  and  Death  (pages  267-269). 
Dedication  of  Uganda’s  Cathedral  (pages  274-276,  279). 


*  The  leader  should  read  both  the  brief  sketch  in  this  leaflet.  “Mackav  of  Uganda,” 
by  Mary  Yule,  and  “Uganda’s  White  Man  of  Work,”  by  Sophia  Lyon  Fahs,  in  order, 
as  the  program  progresses,  to  fill  the  gaps  between  the  assignments. 
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SKETCH  OF  ALEXANDER  M.  MACKAY 
UGANDA’S  WHITE  MAN  OF  WORK 


LEXANDER  M.  MACKAY  was  born  at  Rhynie,  Aberdeen¬ 


shire,  Scotland,  October  13,  1849,  in  a  manse  of  the  Free 


Jk,  Church.  His  father  taught  the  growing  lad  geography, 
astronomy,  and  geometry  and  he  later  tells  us  that  from  his 
father  he  “received  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects.” 

From  his  mother,  a  woman  of  noble  character,  he  also  re¬ 
ceived  training  in  spiritual  things.  At  the  age  of  three  he  could 
read  the  New  Testament.  She  transmitted  to  him  her  own  deep 
interest  in  missions  and  one  evening  was  startled  by  the  lad’s 
question:  “Mother,  would  you  like  to  have  me  go  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  Africa?”  To  which  she  made  answer:  “If  God  prepares 
you,  my  boy,  but  not  unless.”  When  he  was  but  sixteen,  the 
mother  died;  bequeathing*  to  him  her  Bible  with  the  injunction: 
“Tell  him  to  search  the  Scriptures.” 

Two  years  later  the  father  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where 
Mackay  continued  his  course  of  study.  In  the  morning  he  at¬ 
tended  classes  in  Mathematics,  Engineering,  Surveying  and 
Fortification.  In  the  afternoon  he  found  employment  at  the 
engineering  works  of  Miller,  Herbert  and  Leith  in  order  to  earn 
sufficient  money  to  pay  his  class  fees.  In  November  he  went  to 
Germany  to  study  engineering,  again  securing  a  position  with 
an  engineering  firm. 

While  at  work  in  Germany,  on  the  evening  of  December  12, 
1875,  he  had  just  finished  reading  Stanley’s  book  “How  I  Found 
Livingstone,”  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  an  appeal  for  men  to  go 
to  Uganda  in  an  old  copy  of  the  E dinburcjh  Daily  Review.  There 
and  then  he  replied  to  the  appeal  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

On  April  27,  1876,  he  sailed  for  Uganda  with  seven  associates, 
reaching  Zanzibar  May  29,  1876.  He  was  taken  very  ill  on  the 
march  inland,  and  was  sent  back  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  physician 
in  the  party.  He  determined  to  build  a  wagon  road  into  the 
interior  and  triumphed  over  insuperable  difficulties.  On  Novem- 
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ber  8,  1878,  lie  at  last  entered  the  capital  of  Uganda  and  was 
-  warmly  welcomed  by  King  Mutesa. 

His  skill  in  mechanical  matters  gave  him  great  influence 
with  the  vacillating  king  and  his  fawning  court.  He  termed 
himself  “engineer,  builder,  printer,  physician,  surgeon  and  gen¬ 
eral  artificer  to  Mutesa.  ’ ’  The  people  brought  their  utensils  from 
far  and  wide  to  be  repaired  or  tempered.  He  constructed  a 
wagon  to  transport  timber  and  launched  a  vessel  on  Lake  Vic¬ 
toria  Nyanza.  He  even  constructed  a  huge  coffin  for  the  burial 
of  the  Queen  Mother,  at  her  death.  His  motto  was:  “An  idle 
life  can  never  be  a  Christian  one”  and  by  precept  and  example 
he  sought  to  teach  the  dignity  of  labor. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  and  slander  of  the  Muslim  traders 
he  steadily  gained  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  his  people. 
On  March  18,  1882,  he  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  his  first  con¬ 
verts,  a  group  of  five  young  men.  Shortly  afterward  an  in¬ 
fluential  wizard  confessed  his  faith  and  rejected  his  witchcraft. 
But  King  Mutesa  continued  to  vacillate  between  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  and  Christianity  and  finally  died  without  professing  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

His  son,  King  Mwanga,  became  hostile  to  Christianity  and 
the  converts  were  tested  by  martyrdom — three  young  men  being 
burned  to  death  on  Januarv  31,  1885.  On  October  of  the  same 
year  Bishop  Hannington,  who  was  on  his  way  to  assume  charge 
of  the  district,  was  murdered  by  Mwanga ’s  warriors.  Finally 
on  July  21,  1887,  the  Christian  missionaries  were  robbed  by  a 
Muslim  mob  and  expulled  from  their  compound.  Mackay  quietly 
set  to  work  to  establish  a  new  station  at  Usambiro,  near  the 
southern  shore  of  Victoria  Lake. 

Here,  two  years  later,  Henry  Stanley,  whose  call  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  missionary  had  brought  him  to  Uganda,  visited  him.  Stanley 
was  delighted  with  the  evidences  of  industry  and  progress  on 
every  hand  and  with  the  Christian  development  of  the  native 
members  of  the  mission.  But  eight  months  later,  on  February 
8,  1890,  this  Great-Heart,  who  had  said  in  the  letter  of  enlist¬ 
ment  :  “My  heart  burns  for  the  deliverance  of  Africa,”  stricken 
by  fever,  laid  down  his  life  as  another  ransom  for  Africa’s  de¬ 
liverance. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
ALEXANDER  M.  MACKAY 


Reprinted  from  “Uganda’s  White  Man  of  Work” 

by  Sophia  Lyon  Fahs 

By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Missionary  E  ducat  ion  Movement 


Stanley's  Letter  and  Mackay' s  Decision,  November, 
1875 — December,  1875.  ( P .  4-5,  29.) 

“King  Mutesa  of  Uganda  has  been  asking  me  about  the 
white  man’s  God.  Although  I  had  not  expected  turning  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  for  days  I  have  been  telling  this  black  king  all  the 
Bible  stories  I  know.  So  enthusiastic  has  he  become  that  already 
he  has  determined  to  observe  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  well  as 
the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  and  all  his  great  captains  have  con¬ 
sented  to  follow  his  example.  He  has  further  caused  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  well  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  golden 
commandment  of  our  Saviour,  ‘  Thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,’  to  be  written  on  boards  for  his  daily  reading. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  that  some  pious,  practical  missionary  would  come  here ! 
Mutesa  would  give  him  anything  that  he  desired— houses,  lands, 
cattle,  ivory  and  other  things.  He  could  call  a  province  his 
own  in  one  day.  It  is  not  the  mere  preacher,  however,  that  is 
wanted  here,  It  is  the  practical  Christian,  who  can  teach  people 
how  to  become  Christians,  cure  their  diseases,  build  dwellings, 
teach  farming,  and  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  like  a  sailor — 
this  is  the  man  who  is  wanted.  Such  a  one,  if  he  can  be  found, 
would  become  the  saviour  of  Africa.”  .  .  . 

On  a  bitter  cold  night,  during  the  Christmas  holidays  of 
1875,  he  finished  reading  Stanley’s  book,  How  I  Found  Living¬ 
stone.  Laying  the  book  on  the  table,  he  noticed  an  old  copy 
of  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Review.  His  eyes  fell  on  the  words 
“Henry  Wright,  Honorary  Secretary,  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.”  His  curiosity  was  at  once  awakened.  He  had  found 
one  of  the  appeals  sent  out  by  the  secretaries  in  London  asking 
for  men  to  go  out  as  missionaries  to  Mutesa ’s  kingdom.  Mr. 
Mackay,  then  and  there,  although  it  was  after  midnight,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wright  offering  to  go  to  help  teach  Mutesa ’s  people  how 
to  be  useful  Christians. 
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“My  heart  burns  for  the  deliverance  of  Africa,”  he  wrote, 
“and  if  you  can  send  me  to  any  one  of  these  regions  which 
Livingstone  and  Stanley  have  found  to  be  groaning  under  the 
curse  of  the  slave-hunter  I  shall  he  very  glad!” 


Mackay’s  Solemn  Charge  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  April  25, 1876.  ( P .  29-30,  82-83.) 

So  it  all  came  about  that  in  the  quiet,  old  committee-room  of 
the  Church  Missionary  House  one  April  day  the  eight  young  men 
bound  for  Uganda  said  good-by  to  the  committeemen  who  stayed 
at  home.  One  of  the  secretaries,  speaking  for  the  rest,  gave  the 
young  men  their  last  instructions.  Then  each  of  the  party 
replied  in  his  turn.  Mr.  Mackay  being  the  youngest  was  the 
last  to  speak. 

“ There  is  one  thing,”  he  said,  “ which  my  brethren  have  not 
said,  and  which  I  want  to  say.  I  want  to  remind  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  within  six  months  they  will  probably  hear  that  one  of 
us  is  dead.”  He  paused,  and  there  was  a  solemn  stillness  in 
the  room.  Then,  he  went  on:  “Yes;  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
eight  Englishmen  should  start  for  Central  Africa,  and  all  be 
alive  six  months  after?  One  of  us,  at  least — it  may  be  I — will 
surely  fall  before  that.  But,”  he  added,  “what  I  want  to  say 
is  this;  when  the  news  comes,  do  not  be  cast  down,  but  send 
someone  else  immediately  to  take  the  vacant  place.”  .  .  . 

While  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lake, 
both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  O’Neill  were  heartlessly  murdered  by 
the  natives.  The  terrible  news  was  reported  to  Mr.  Mackay 
before  his  oxen  and  carts  had  reached  Mpwapwa.  His  cattle 
had  been  dying  three  and  four  a  day.  The  dusky  natives  were 
daily  jeering  at  the  white  man’s  failure.  He  himself  had  just 
recovered  from  another  attack  of  fever.  Just  at  that  moment, 
he  heard  that  two  more  of  their  band  had  been  taken  from  them. 

Broken-hearted,  yet  believing  in  his  God,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
at  home :  ‘  ‘  Our  good  doctor,  my  own  dear  friend  of  many 

years,  went  to  his  rest  nine  months  ago,  and  now  these  brave 
brothers,  Smith  and  O’Neill,  have  fallen.  There  were  eight  of 
us  sent  out — two  invalided,  and  four  gone  home !  Only  two 
remaining.  Poor  Africa!  When  will  it  become  a  Christian 
country  at  this  rate?  But  God  has  other  hands  in  reserve,  whom 
He  will  bring  to  the  front,  fast  and  unexpectedly,  and  the  work 
will  go  on  whether  we  break  down  or  not.” 
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Mackay  at  Last  Enters  Uganda’s  Capital,  November 
8,1878.  (P.  85-87.) 

Indeed  it  was  not  until  November  (1878)  that  Mr.  Mackay 
entered  the  capital  of  Uganda.  Two  years  and  a  half  had  passed 
since  he  had  said  good-by  to  his  friends  in  the  homeland.  Two 
years  and  a  half  spent  merely  in  traveling!  And  he  had  not 
yet  even  seen  the  king  who  had  asked  Stanley  to  send  him 
missionaries. 

But  Mutesa  had  not  forgotten  his  request.  For  over  a  year 
Mr.  Wilson  had  lived  near  his  palace,  and  the  black  king  had 
learned  to  like  him.  Mr.  Wilson  had  told  his  Majesty  of  the 
other  white  man  who  was  on  his  way,  and  Mutesa  grew  very 
eager  to  receive  Mr.  Mackay.  But  the  day  he  arrived  the  king 
was  ill.  He  merely  sent  his  salaams  and  two  fat  goats.  Two 
days,  later  (November  8,  1878),  however,  word  came  that  the 
king  was  holding  baraza,  and  wished  to  see  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Mackay  at  once.  Carrying  their  presents  with  them  they 
started  off  for  the  palace.  Mr.  Mackay  will  tell  his  own  story 
of  their  reception : 

“Messenger  after  messenger  came  running  like  madmen  to 
hurry  us  on,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  give  way  to  the  frantic 
behavior  of  these  excited  couriers,  and  kept  a  steady  step.  At 
length  we  entered  on  the  grand  esplanade,  running  east  and 
west  along  the  top  of  the  hill  and  ending  in  the  palace  at  the 
west  end.  The  gates  were  opened,  the  grand  guard  presented 
arms,  and  we  passed  along  through  the  double  row  of  guards, 
into  a  large  hall,  densely  lined  with  courtiers.  At  the  far  end 
was  a  door,  through  which  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  king.  Here  he  was,  seated  on  a  mat,  dressed  in  a  long  white 
robe  and  long  black  coat  richly  embroidered  with  gold  braid. 
He  bowed  politely,  and  stools  were  brought  for  us  to  sit  on,  while 
some  Turkish-dressed  attendants  squatted  on  the  ground.  An 
old  woman  sat  behind  the  king,  a  little  way  off,  and  watched 
intently.  For  ten  minutes  wre  eyed  each  other  in  dead  silence. 
Then  a  little  talk  began.  Our  gifts  were  presented,  and  the 
music-box  struck  up  the  fine  air,  ‘The  heavens  are  telling,’  from 
Haydn’s  oratorio  called  ‘ Creation.’ 

“We  talked  with  him  on  many  subjects  for  an  hour.  The 
king  told  us  he  had  been  led  to  suspect  the  coming  of  English¬ 
men  to  his  country  as  a  danger  to  his  throne,  but  now  a  year 
had  passed  since  Lieutenant  Smith  and  Mr.  Wilson  first  arrived, 
and  all  his  intercourse  with  our  party  had  only  tended  to  raise 
us  in  his  favor. 
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“  After  some  time  the  king  intimated  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
sit  long,  and  gave  us  permission  to  go.  We  left,  the  whole  court 
rising  and  following  us  down  the  hill — small  hoys,  as  usual,  form¬ 
ing  a  majority  of  the  spectators  and  followers.  In  the  evening 
the  king  sent  us  no  less  than  ten  fat  cattle  as  a  present,  and  a 
man’s  load  of  tobacco  with  a  like  quantity  of  both  coffee  and 
honey.  ” 


“The  White  Man  of  Work ”  at  Work.  ( P .  03-94,  170- 
171.) 

The  white  men  continued  to  do  many  things  which  seemed 
most  wonderful  to  the  ignorant  people  of  Uganda.  From  the 
first,  Mackay  became  a  special  favorite  of  the  king  and  chiefs 
because  of  the  marvelous  things  he  could  make.  Often  Mr. 
Mackay ’s  workshop  was  filled  with  chiefs  and  slaves  together, 
who  stood  and  gazed  with  curiosity  as  he  toiled  away  with  his 
tools.  His  blacksmith’s  forge  and  bellows  and  his  turning-lathe 
were  marvels  unseen  before  in  Uganda;  and,  as  they  saw  him 
sharpen  a  knife  on  the  revolving  grindstone,  they  were  greatly 
puzzled  to  know  what  made  the  wheels  go  round. 

In  the  evenings  Mr.  Mackay  often  delighted  a  company  of 
natives  with  the  marvels  of  the  magic  lantern.  What  mattered 
it  to  them  that  the  chimney  had  been  built  of  two  biscuit  cans, 
one  placed  on  top  of  the  other  and  tacked  into  a  wooden  box? 
Their  wonder  centered  in  the  pictures. 

When  Mr.  Mackay ’s  skill  became  widely  known,  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles  for  him  to  repair  were  heaped  upon  the  bench 
in  his  workshop.  Native-made  steel  hoes  and  hatchets  were 
given  him  to  temper.  They  said  it  was  by  means  of  witchcraft 
that  he  was  able  to  put  hardness  into  steel  and  then  take  it  out 
again.  No  kind  of  wheel  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  Uganda, 
and  any  sort  of  rotary  motion  seemed  marvelous  to  the  natives. 
Even  when  one  day  he  rolled  several  logs  up  a  hill,  great  crowds 
followed  him,  crying,  “Mahay  lubare!  Malay  luba/re  dala!” 
(“Mackay  is  the  great  spirit;  Mackay  is  truly  the  great 
spirit.”)  .  .  . 

Mr.  Mackay  was  not  an  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel,  but 
a  mechanic.  Ilis  best  sermons  were  preached  by  the  things  he 
made  with  his  hands.  His  sunburned  face  told  of  the  hours 
spent  out  of  doors  as  farmer,  carpenter,  or  bridge-builder,  and 
his  hands  were  blackened  and  hardened  by  the  heavy  labor 
which  was  almost  continually  his.  Many  a  time  he  longed  for 
more  spare  hours  in  which  the  bright  lads  who  came  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  might  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.  At  nights  and  in  the 
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evenings  when  out-door  work  was  impossible,  he  would  turn  into 
schoolmaster,  or  printer,  or,  with  the  help  of  some  Waganda 
boys,  he  would  make  an  attempt  at  translating  parts  of  the 
Bible  into  Luganda. 

He  wrote :  “Any  amount  of  mere  preaching  would  never  set 
these  lazy  fellows  to  work;  and  if  only  the  slaves  work,  what 
better  are  matters  than  before?  I  have  made  work  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  part  of  my  teaching  that  I  am  called  Muzunga-wa  Kazi 
(white  man  of  work).  I  tell  them  that  God  made  men  with 
only  one  stomach,  but  with  two  hands,  implying  they  should 
work  twice  as  much  as  they  eat.  But  most  of  them  are  all 
stomach  and  no  hands!  That  I  work  should  be  a  healthful 
lesson.  ’ ? 

Slandered  by  the  Arabs .  (P.  141-142,  1442) 

At  baraza  one  morning,  when  one  Catholic  priest  and  two 
Arabs  were  present,  the  crafty  Mutesa,  always  eager  to  start 
exciting  discussions  at  court,  said:  “Makay  milalu”  (“Mackay 
is  mad”).  Having  waited  for  just  such  an  opportunity,  the 
Arabs  now  boldly  presented  their  charges. 

They  said  that  Mackay  was  a  criminal  of  the  worst  sort ;  that 
he  had  fled  from  England  because  he  had  there  murdered 
two  men ;  that  when  he  boarded  the  steamer  bound  for  Africa, 
he  carried  two  revolvers  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  threatened 
to  shoot  the  captain  on  the  spot  if  he  refused  to  take  him  to 
Zanzibar;  that  from  Zanzibar  in  turn,  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
because  of  more  murders  he  committed  there;  that  in  Unyan- 
yembe  he  had  walked  about  carrying  two  revolvers  hoping  for 
an  opportunity  to  kill  the  governor;  that  it  was  very  dangerous 
to  allow  him  to  remain  in  Uganda,  for  he  was  insane  and  only 
tried  to  murder  people.  They  further  declared  that  Mackay, 
being  very  much  afraid  that  the  story  of  his  crimes  would  reach 
Mutesa  \s  ears,  had,  on  that  very  morning,  given  the  speaker 
a  present  and  on  his  knees  had  besought  him  not  to  make  public 
the  facts  about  his  wicked  life.  .  .  . 

We  now  can  understand  to  the  full  the  meaning  of  that 
blessing  which  we  are  promised  when  men  shall  revile  us,  and 
persecute  us,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  us  falsely 
for  Ilis  sake.  We  are  His,  and  it  matters  not  what  man  can 
do  to  us. 

One  morning  when  a  goodly  number  of  them  were  present 
at  baraza,  they  said,  “The  English  are  taking  advantage  of 
Mutesa ’s  illness.  Since  you  are  unable  to  go  about  to  see  what 
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is  going  on  in  your  kingdom,  the  English  are  building  a  castle 
of  clay  which  will  become  a  fort ;  and  they  have  many  guns. 
When  they  finish  building  they  will  fight.” 

The  First  Converts  Are  Baptized ,  March  18,  1882. 
( P .  154-155,  157-158.) 

October  the  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  was 
a  great  day  for  the  two  English  missionaries  in  Uganda.  The 
day  brought  nothing  unusual  but  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Mackay. 

The  letter  was  short — very  short — as  it  contained  but  two 
sentences.  It  was  not  beautifully  written,  for  the  writer  had 
never  had  a  lesson  in  penmanship.  The  pen  used  was  a  pointed 
piece  of  spear  grass  and  the  ink  had  been  made  from  pot  soot 
and  plantain  juice.  None  of  us  could  have  read  it,  for  it  was 
written  in  Luganda,  yet  it  brought  Mr.  Mackay  the  best  news 
he  had  heard  since  reaching  Uganda.  During  all  the  three 
years  he  had  spent  in  Mutesa’s  kingdom,  not  a  single  black  man 
or  woman  in  the  country,  as  far  as  he  knew,  had  showed  that 
he  truly  wanted  to  be  a  'Christian.  This  little  letter  bringing 
the  good  news  was  from  one  of  Mackay ’s  first  pupils,  a  young 
man  named  Sembera. 

“Bwana,  (Master)  Mackay,”  it  read,  “ Sembera  has  come 
with  compliments  and  to  give  you  the  great  news.  Will  you 
baptize  him,  because  he  believes  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ?” 

•  •  • 

About  five  months  after  Sembera ’s  letter  was  received,  the 
first  five  Christian  Waganda  then  living  were  baptized  by  Mr. 
O’Flaherty.  For  this  special  service  the  missionaries’  home 
was  turned  into  a  chapel.  After  the  solemn  and  impressive 
ceremony  of  the  morning  was  over,  a  bounteous  dinner  was  served 
to  about  thirty  lads  and  men  and  a  goodly  number  of  women 
besides,  Mr.  Mackay  being  the  chief  cook  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  a  very  happy  as  well  as  a  solemn  day;  and  others,  too, 
began  to  think  seriously  of  coming  out  boldly  for  Christ. 

The  five  young  men  who  were  baptized  had  all  been  pupils 
in  the  white  men’s  school  for  a  long  time,  and  had  repeatedly 
expressed  their  determination  to  be  followers  of  Jesus.  To  make 
every  one  feel  that  these  young  men  were  beginning  a  new  life, 
they  were  given  new  names  when  baptized.  Sembera  was  now 
called  Sembera  Mackay.  Two  of  them  had  formerly  been  known 
by  the  name  of  the  old  wizard  of  the  lake,  Mukasa.  One  was 
now  called  Philipo  for  Mr.  O’Flaherty,  who  was  called  Philipo 
by  the  black  men ;  and  the  other  was  named  Edwardo.  The 
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fourth  was  called  Henry  Wright,  for  one  of  the  missionary 
secretaries  in  England;  and  the  fifth  was  named  Yakobo, 
meaning  Jacob. 

Prom  this  time  on,  the  number  of  those  who  were  earnestly 
seeking  to  learn  how  to  follow  the  white  man’s  religion  steadily 
increased. 

The  Conversion  of  a  Uganda  Wizard.  ( P .  159-161.) 

One  morning  the  man  who  had  been  the  special  wizard 
or  priest  for  this  chief  came  also  to  the  missionaries’  home. 
Many  regular  pupils  and  visitors,  together  with  other  wizards 
and  worshipers  of  the  spirits,  were  present.  In  the  midst  of  the 
teaching,  this  priest  arose  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  0  ’Flaherty. 

“I  will  cast  off  these  charms  of  the  spirits,  whom  I  will 
never  again  serve,”  he  cried.  “They  are  liars  and  cheats.  I 
will  follow  Jesus  and  learn  his  ways.”  On  saying  this,  he  cut 
off  the  valuable  charms  he  carried  about  his  person  and  took 
off  his  priest’s  robes  and  threw  them  all  into  the  fire. 

Soon  after  this  the  chief  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  go  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country.  Having  been  away  some  months, 
he  sent  his  converted  priest  back  to  the  mission  house,  several 
days’  journey,  to  ask  for  a  prayer-book.  It  happened  that 
when  he  arrived,  another  priest,  richly  robed  and  adorned 
with  charms,  was  talking  with  Mr.  Mackay.  The  heathen  priest 
was  describings  his  different  kinds  of  charms ;  one  he  had  to 
keep  off  lightning ;  one  was  to  heal  snake  bites ;  and  others 
were  to  heal  various  kinds  of  sicknesses.  Mr.  Mackay  finally 
persuaded  the  man  to  allow  him  for  a  few  minutes  to  have  one 
of  his  most  precious  charms  which  he  carried  on  his  head.  On 
handing  it  over  to  the  missionary  the  wizard  cautioned  Mr. 
Mackay  not  to  place  it  on  his  head  lest  some  dreadful  calamity 
should  be  sent  upon  him  by  the  god.  This  was  the  very  thing 
Mr.  Mackay  did,  at  the  same  time  addressing  the  crowd  of 
Waganda.  Expecting  to  see  Mackay  smitten  dead  on  the  spot, 
some  of  the  people  were  so  frightened  that  they  ran  away.  The 
wizard  himself  seemed  interested  and  convinced  of  the  folly 
of  his  belief. 

Then  the  converted  wizard  stepping  forward  boldly  addressed 
the  people.  He  told  them  how  he  had  thrown  all  his  charms 
and  his  priestly  robes  into  the  fire ;  for  he  had  been  led  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Great  High  Priest  of  the 
true  God.  Those  present  w^ere  deeply  moved,  and  many  went 
away  asking  themselves,  “Is  not  the  Christian’s  God  the  true 
God?” 
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Mackay  s  Final  Appeal  to  King  Mutesa.  ( P .  193-194-) 

“Mutesa  then  began  his  usual  excuses.  ‘There  are  these 
two  religions/  he  said.  ‘When  Masudi  reads  his  book,  the 
Koran,  the  white  men  call  it  lies;  when  the  white  men  read 
their  book,  Masudi  calls  it  lies.  Which  is  true?’ 

“I  left  my  seat,  and  going  forward  to  the  mat  on  which  the 
katikoro  was  sitting  I  knelt  on  it,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
I  said,  ‘  Oh,  Mutesa,  my  friend,  do  not  always  repeat  that  excuse ! 
When  you  and  I  stand  before  God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment, 
will  you  reply  to  Almighty  God  that  you  did  not  know  what 
to  believe  because  Masudi  told  you  one  thing  and  Mackay  told 
you  another?  No,  you  have  the  New  Testament;  read  there 
for  yourself.  God  will  judge  you  by  that.  There  never  was 
any  one  yet  who  looked  for  the  truth  there  and  did  not  find  it.’  ” 

So  Mackay  pleaded  with  Mutesa.  Never  again  did  another 
opportunity  come.  Like  Agrippa  in  the  days  of  Paul,  this 
black  king  did  not  heed  the  Christian  plea.  His  health  grew 
worse  continually.  Weak  and  suffering  intensely,  he  was  unable 
to  hold  baraza.  Two  years  after  his  mother’s  pompous  funeral, 
he  too  died,  and  died  a  heathen. 

Converts  Tested  by  Martyrdom.  January  31,  1885. 
( P .  214-318,  248.) 

“So  the  three  boys,  Seruwanga,  Kakumba  and  Lugalama, 
were  led  away  to  death,  a  mocking  crowd  following  them. 

“  ‘Oh,  you  know  Isa  Masiya  (Jesus  Christ),’  said  Mujasi. 
‘You  know  how  to  read.  You  believe  you  will  rise  from  the 
dead?  Well,  I  shall  burn  you  and  see  if  it  be  so.7 

‘  ‘  These  were  some  of  the  mocking  taunts  which  they  endured, 
and  loud  was  the  laughter  which  greeted  such  sallies.  But  the 
young  Christians,  as  some  reported,  answered  boldly  and  faith¬ 
fully.  Seruwanga  was  a  daring  fellow,  and  I  can  well  believe 
that  when  Mujasi  mocked  he  would  sing  a  song  they  often  sang 
at  the  mission,  ‘ Killa  siku  tuusifu’  (‘Daily,  daily  sing  the 
praises’).  Kakumba,  too,  had  come  to  the  missionaries  when 
all  others  were  afraid,  and  perhaps  his  voice  joined  in  the  song. 
But  what  could  have  been  in  poor  little  Lugalama ’s  heart  but 
the  haunting,  overmastering  horror  of  death— and  such  a  death ! 
There  were  none  who  dared  to  beat  upon  their  breasts  and  show 
the  sorrow  that  they  felt,  though  there  were  many  sympathizing 
friends  who  followed,  many  compassionate  hearts  that  God  had 
touched  with  a  pity  which  perhaps  before  they  had  never 
known. 
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£  £  The  mob,  carrying  gourds  full  of  banana-cider,  found  their 
way  toward  the  borders  of  a  dismal  swamp.  Here  they  halted. 
Part  of  the  crowd  brought  fire-wood,  others  made  a  kind  of 
rough  frame-work,  under  which  the  fuel  was  heaped.  Then  the 
prisoners  were  seized,  and  a  scene  of  sickening  cruelty  was 
enacted.  Some  laid  hold  of  Seruwanga,  others  of  Kakumba, 
and  others  of  Lugalama,  brandishing  their  long,  curved  knives. 
Seruwanga  committed  his  cause  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously, 
and  the  cruel  knife  could  not  wring  from  him  a  cry;  bleeding, 
he  was  cast  into  the  fire.  Kakumba  appealed  to  Mujasi.  Mujasi 
believed  in  Allah  (God),  the  All-merciful — he  pleaded  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  him ;  but,  alas !  there  is  as  much  mercy  in  the  knife 
in  the  executioner’s  hand  as  in  Mujasi ’s  heart,  and  he  too 
underwent  the  short  agony  and  the  flame. 

<£And  now  the  saddest  scene  of  all.  Mujasi  bade  them  treat 
Lugalama  as  they  treated  the  others.  They  came  nearer,  and 
he  cried  out,  £  Oh,  do  not  cut  off  my  arms ;  I  will  not  struggle — 
I  will  not  fight !  Only  throw  me  into  the  fire !  ’  Surely  this 
was  one  of  the  saddest  prayers  ever  prayed  on  this  sad  earth — 
£  Only  throw  me  into  the  fire !  ’ 

££The  butchers  did  their  work  and  marred  what  was  so  won¬ 
derfully  made  and  the  poor  bleeding  boy  was  placed  on  the  frame¬ 
work  that  the  slow  fire  might  finish  what  the  cruel  knife  had 
begun.  A  wail  of  anguish  went  up,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter 
— a  last  sob,  and  then  silence.  Kidza  stood  sadly  watching  the 
sorrowful  scene,  wondering  perhaps  whether  his  turn  might 
be  next,  when  Mujasi,  drunken  with  blood,  came  to  him.  £Ah, 
you  are  here!  I  will  burn  you  too  and  your  household.  I 
know  you  are  a  follower  of  Isa  (Jesus)  ’  £Yes,  I  am,’  said  Kidza, 
£and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it!’  Mujasi  then  left  him. 

££What  shall  I  say  of  that  day  of  waiting,  hoping,  praying, 
fearing — praying  not  vainly,  though  at  the  very  time  the  awful 
deed  was  being  done? 

£  £  Such  prayers  are  not  vain  as  they  may  seem,  but  the  answer 
to  them  is  yet  to  come.  That  was  a  day  when  the  wrongs  of 
Africa  came  home  to  me  and  burned  themselves  deep  into  my 
very  soul— that  day  when  Lugalama  fell  asleep,  January  thirty- 
first,  1885.”  .  .  . 

So  in  Uganda  the  native  Christians,  not  long  since  degraded 
heathen,  were  now  suffering  torment  and  death  rather  than 
deny  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  all,  about  two  hundred 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  converts  were  brought  to  a 
cruel  martyrdom,  and  probably  more  than  that  number  were 
made  exiles  from  their  homes. 
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It  was  in  like  manner  that  centuries  ago,  in  the  days  of  Nero 
at  Rome,  the  early  Christians  suffered.  So  some  of  our  own 
forefathers  were  burned  at  the  stake.  So  in  later  years  the 
Christian  churches  in  Madagascar,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan 
and  China  have  added  to  the  noble1  company  of  martyrs. 

The  Murder  of  Bishop  Hanning  ton.  October  20,  1885. 

( P .  225-227.) 

In  the  land  of  Usoga,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Uganda, 
Bishop  Hannington  for  seven  weary  days  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  a  dark,  filthy  hut.  On  the  eighth  day,  Mwanga’s  messengers 
arrived  and  bade  him  come  forth  from  his  prison.  He  staggered 
out,  pale  and  worn  with  the  fever  which  had  wrecked  his  body 
during  the  week  of  awful  suffering  in  prison.  Mr.  Aske  tells 
the  story  as  he  heard  it  later  from  the  lips  of  one  who  witnessed 
the  dreadful  tragedy. 

“One  of  the  messengers  snatches  up  his  Bible,”  he  says, 
“another  his  portfolio,  and  another  his  sketch-book;  and  they 
lead  him  out,  telling  him  he  is  soon  to  join  his  men. 

“After  two  hours’  walking,  the  party  reaches  an  open  space 
beyond  the  banana  groves,  where  at  last  Hannington  sees  his 
men,  not  as  he  expected,  with  their  loads,  nor  carrying  their  guns 
and  full  of  spirits  at  the  thought  of  once  more  being  on  the 
road,  but  all  bound,  some  with  a  heavy  forked  branch  round 
their  necks,  and  many  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 
They  now  see  their  master  led  into  the  open  where  they  are. 
He  seems  wonderfully  calm  and  turns  as  if  to  sit  down — but 
this  is  not  allowed.  A  gun  is  fired,  and  Hannington 's  guards 
begin  to  strip  him  of  his  clothing.  He  is  quite  passive  in  their 
hands.  He  has  commended  his  soul  to  Him  who  sits  above 
Kings,  ‘Tell  the  king,’ — he  is  reported  to  have  said, — ‘that 
I  die  for  Uganda.  I  have  bought  this  road  with  my  life.’ 

“They  had  now  forced  him  to  his  knees.  Then  the  spears 
are  flung  into  that  heart  which  had  overflowed  with  such  fervent 
love  for  his  murderers  and  their  race.  The  warriors  with  a 
wild  cry  now  spring  upon  the  defenseless  porters,  and  soon  the 
frightful  butchery  is  accomplished;  and  then,  as  if  half  fearing 
what  they  had  done,  the  army  of  the  Busoga  and  Waganda 
murderers  hurries  away,  leaving  the  dead  lying  where  they 
had  fallen.  Night  draws  her  curtain  over  the  scene,  and  when 
the  moon  comes  out,  she  shines  peacefully  upon  the  seeming 
sleepers.  ’  ’ 
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The  Printing  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  November  13, 
1887.  {P.  252.) 

Whenever  time  could  be  spared,  Mackay  labored  on  the 
translation  and  printing  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  In  a  few 
months  the  first  edition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  came 
from  the  press,  and  the  eager  Christians  were  able  to  read  for 
themselves  the  precious  stories  of  the  Christ; — his  coming  as 
a  babe  in  Bethlehem,  his  teachings  on  the  Mount,  his  miracles, 
his  parables,  and  finally  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection. 

Mackay  Moves  to  Usambiro.  July  21, 1887.  ( P .  256- 

258.) 

Within  about  a  year’s  time  two  revolutions  occurred  in 
Uganda.  Mwanga’s  cruelties  grew  so  loathsome  to  his  subjects 
that  they  arose  in  a  body  and  dethroned  him,  placing  his  brother, 
Kalema,  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  Under  the  new  monarch, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christians  were  given  the  chief 
offices  of  the  kingdom,  and,  for  a  while,  “readers”  flocked  to 
the  mission  like  “swarms  of  bees.”  The  jealousy  of  the  Arabs, 
however,  was  not  long  in  being  stirred.  They  headed  a  second 
revolution.  A  new  king  was  put  on  the  throne,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  chieftainships  given  to  Mohammedans.  For  six  days 
both  the  French  and  English  missionaries  were  imprisoned  in 
a  filthy  hut  within  the  king’s  enclosure.  The  furious  Moham¬ 
medan  mob  robbed  the  Protestant  mission  of  every  article  of 
furniture,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  book-cases,  boxes,  everything. 
“Every  book  was  torn  to  bits,”  and  every  bottle  of  medicine  was 
smashed  or  emptied  of  its  contents.  Doors  were  wrenched  from 
their  hinges  and  carried  away,  and  the  mission  house  left  a 
desolate  wreck. 

The  French  priests  and  Protestant  missionaries  were  together 
put  on  hoard  the  white  man’s  ship,  no  food,  almost  no  clothing, 
and  no  bedding  being  allowed  for  their  voyage  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake.  Mr.  Walker  was  even  robbed  of  his  hat,  coat, 
and  trousers  before  starting,  and  the  only  two  books  he  had 
saved,  his  New  Testament  and  prayer-book,  were  snatched  from 
him  and  thrown  into  the  lake. 

“The  captain  carried  us  on  board,”  wrote  Mr.  Gordon,  “and 
we  heard  the  voice  of  the  officer  behind  us.  He  was  giving  us 
Uganda’s  parting  message.  ‘Let  no  white  man  come  to  Uganda 
for  the  space  of  two  years.  We  do  not  want  to  see  Mackay ’s 
boat  in  Uganda  waters  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  a  white  teacher  back  again  in  Uganda  until  we 
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have  converted  the  whole  of  Uganda  to  the  Mohammedan 
faith.’  ” 

While  revolutions  and  fanatical  outbursts  were  taking  place 
in  Uganda,  Mackay  was  beginning  missionary  work  anew  at  a 
place  called  Usambiro  near  the  southern  shore  of  Victoria  Lake. 

Stanley's  Visit  to  Mackay .  August  28,  1880.  (p-  263- 
266. ) 

It  was  in  August,  1889,  the  last  summer  of  Mackay ’s  life. 
Mr.  Stanley  happened  to  be  returning  to  the  coast,  having 
rescued  an  English  governor  who  had  long  been  held  a  prisoner 
in  Central  Africa.  Passing  by  Mackay ’s  mission,  he  and  his 
company  remained  with  the  missionary  nearly  a  month. 
Stanley’s  story  of  his  visit  gives  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  life 
Mackay  was  living. 

“The  next  day,”  says  Mr.  Stanley,  “having  already  sent 
messages  ahead,  that  we  might  not  take  Mr.  Mackay  by  surprise, 
we  arrived  in  view  of  the  English  mission.  It  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  what  appeared  to  be  no  better  than  a  gray  waste. 
The  ground  gently  sloped  from  curious  heaps  of  big  boulders, 
or  enormous  blocks  thrown  higgledy-piddledy  to  the  height 
of  a  respectable  hill,  down  to  a  marshy  flat,  green  with  its 
dense  crop  of  papyrus.  Beyond  this  we  saw  a  gleam  of  a  line 
of  water,  produced  from  an  inlet  of  Victoria  Lake.  We  were 
approaching  the  mission  by  a  wagon  track,  and  presently  we 
came  to  the  wagon  itself,  a  simple  thing  of  wmoden  wheels,  for 
carrying  timber  for  building.  There  was  not  a  green  thing  in 
view,  except  in  the  marsh ;  grass  all  dead,  trees  either  shrunk, 
withered,  or  dead, — at  least  there  was  not  the  promise  of  a  bud 
anywhere,  wdiich  of  course  was  entirely  due  to  the  dry  season. 

“When  we  were  about  half  a  mile  off,  a  gentleman  of  small 
stature  with  brown  hair,  dressed  in  white  linen  and  a  gray 
hat,  advanced  to  meet  us. 

“  ‘And  so  you  are  Mr.  Mackay?  Mwanga  did  not  get  you 
then,  this  time?  What  experiences  you  must  have  had  with 
that  man !  But  you  look  so  well,  one  would  say  you  had  been 
to  England  lately.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  no;  this  is  my  twelfth  year.  Mwanga  permitted  me 
to  leave  and  the  Rev.  Cyril  Gordon  took  my  place;  but  not  for 
long,  since  they  were  all  shortly  after  expelled  from  Uganda.’ 

“Talking  thus,  we  entered  the  circle  of  tall  poles,  within 
which  the  mission  station  was  built.  There  were  signs  of  labor, 
and  constant  unwearying  patience  and  sweating  under  a  hot 
sun.  We  saw  that  Mackay  was  determined  to  do  something 
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to  keep  the  mind  employed,  and  never  to  let  idleness  find  him 
with  folded  hands  brooding*  over  the  unloveliness. 

“  There  was  a  big,  solid  workshop  in  the  yard,  filled  with 
machinery  and  tools,  a  launch’s  boiler  was  being  repaired  by 
the  blacksmiths,  a  big  canoe  was  outside  repairing ;  there  were 
sawpits  and  large  logs  of  hard  timber';  there  were  great  stacks 
of  palisade  poles ;  in  the  corner  of  an  outer  yard  was  a  cattle-fold 
and  a  goat-pen,  fowls  by  the  score  pecked  at  minute  grains ; 
and  from  the  European  quarter  there  trooped  out  a  number  of 
little  boys  and  big  boys,  looking  uncommonly  sleek  and  happy ; 
and  quiet  laborers  game  up  to  bid  us,  with  hats  off,  ‘Good 
morning !  ’  ” 

Mackay’ s  Last  Illness  and  Death.  February  8 ,  1880. 
( P .  267-260.) 

At  last,  only  a  few  months  after  Stanley’s  visit,  Feb.  8, 
1890,  his  summons  to  rest  came  from  his  Lord  in  heaven.  His 
only  white  companion  in  Usambiro,  Mr.  Deekes,  was  preparing 
to  return  to  England  because  of  ill  health.  The  day  of  his 
departure  came.  He  and  his  men  had  risen  early  and  all  the 
packing  which  was  still  to  be  done  Avas  completed  by  sunrise, 
and  they  were  ready  to  start  on  the  long  march  to  the  coast. 

But  where  was  Mr.  Mackay  ?  Could  it  be  that  he  was  sleeping 
while  the  others  within  the  enclosure  were  up  and  busy  helping 
the  party  get  a  good  start  before  the  scorching  sun  compelled 
them  to  halt  ?  Mr.  Mackay  had  worked  hard  the  day  before 
and  perhaps  he  was  resting  unusually  sound.  Expecting  to 
say  good-by  to  his  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Deekes  entered  Mackay  \s 
room.  When  he  returned  to  his  men,  he  dismissed  them  and 
ordered  all  preparations  for  the  march  to  cease,  for  Mackay 
was  lying  on  his  bed  burning  with  fever.  During  the  whole 
day  his  Waganda  boys  with  solemn,  questioning  faces  flitted 
quietly  about,  doing  their  necessary  duties.  No  doctor  was  near. 
Mr.  Deekes  himself  was  weak  and  could  do  little.  The  care 
of  the  sick  missionary  was  left  largely  to  untrained  Waganda 
Christians,  who  did  the  best  they  knew  to  cool  his  fevered  brow. 
During  the  next  four  days  Mr.  Mackay,  in  his  delirium,  knew 
not  the  loving  black  nurses  who,  in  their  simple  way,  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  win  their  beloved  teacher*  back  to  life;  but  his 
spirit  would  not  be  detained.  His  Master  called,  “Enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,”  and  Alexander  Mackay  was  gone. 

So  it  was  that  Africa  lost  the  man  whom  Stanley  called 
“the  best  missionary  since  Livingstone.” 
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Dedication  of  Uganda’s  Cathedral.  June  21,  1004 . 
(P.  274-276 ,  270.) 

Oil  the  summit  of  Mamirembe  has  stood  for  many  years  the 
principal  Christian  church  of  Uganda,  a  large  building,  the 
grass  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  a  very  forest  of  palm  poles. 
This  eventually  became  unsafe,  and  has  lately  been  replaced 
by  a  more  permanent  and  really  beautiful  building,  which  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Borup,  an  engineer  missionary.  lie 
has  taught  the  Waganda  to  make  bricks,  has  instructed  young 
men  in  carpentry  and  other  handicrafts,  and  has  superintended 
this  their  first  building  on  a  large  scale.  The  walls  and  two 
rows  of  massive  columns  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  while 
those  used  for  the  foundations  have  been  burnt  in  a  kiln.  The 
roof,  neatly  thatched  with  long  grass,  rises  over  the  transepts 
into  three  peaks.  But  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
building  are  the  beautiful  reed-work  which  covers  the  ceiling 
and  the  palm  stems  that  serve  as  beams  and  rafters. 

The  great  event  in  the  capital  recently  has  been  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  this  cathedral  by  Bishop  Tucker.  At  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  June,  people  were  beginning 
to  assemble  in  the  open  space  around  the  church.  The  service 
was  to  begin  at  nine  o’clock,  but  long  before  that  hour  every 
available  space  had  been  filled  and  the  great  building  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  disappointed  but  cheerful  and 
orderly  people  who  found  it  impossible  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion.  .  .  . 

Altogether  the  scene  described  was  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  an  English  visitor.  Less  than  thirty  years  ago,  Stanley  gave 
to  the  king  of  Uganda  his  first  lesson  in  the  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  then  appealed  for  missionaries  to  carry  on  the  work. 
He  lived  to  see  a  truly  marvelous  change  effected  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  is  to-day  being  carried  by  native 
teachers  and  preachers  far  into  the  surrounding  countries;  and 
now  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  a  gathering  of  over  5,000 
Waganda  for  the  consecration  of  a  cathedral  in  Mutesa’s  capital 
witnesses  to  the  force  with  which  the  Christian  message  can 
appeal  to  an  intelligent  people  who  have  heard  it  for  the  first 
time  in  the  present  generation. 

Was  it  all  worth  while?  Did  it  pay?  Were  the  lives  wasted 
or  well  invested  which  have  made  possible  such  changes  in  a 
country  once  heathen?  “Whosoever,”  said  Jesus,  “would  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel’s  shall  save  it.” 
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